girl named Martha, who had helped her woodcutter
father in his tree-felling before she came, knocked me
unconscious and pulled out handfuls of my hair on a
pretext that I can scarcely remember. But before the
end of the day she was bribing me with a bar of
chocolate not to tell the matron.
I came to live wholly in my imagination. The
daily round was merely a routine that had to be endured
with as little consciousness as possible. Something
was bound to happen. My mother could not com-
pletely have deserted me. I was bound to get
out somehow. My friend Phyllis felt as restless
as I did. She wasn't dispirited; she was always
singing. The school had cribbed her, but it hadn't
humiliated her. Under a tree in the meadow
beyond the Sycamores we plotted an ingenious joint
eseape. A small girl crept up behind us, overheard our
conversation and reported it to the matron, and we
were separated to different houses. Six months later,
with another companion, I made a second attempt to
get away. With half a dry seed-cake as our provisions,
we trailed over five miles of fields and paths before
hunger and the heat turned us back. Once more we
relapsed into ticking off the days to our freedom,
wondering with an anxiety which we vainly tried to
hide from ourselves what was going to happen to us
when we got out. Maybe we should fall into the
pattern of that darkest nightmare which returns in a
circle to the dreaded point from which it began. For in
the school grounds stood one separate house, a "holiday
home" for girls who had been released, secured a job
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